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BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
SIR  GORDON  GUGGISBERG,  K.C.M.G. 

FOUNDER  OF  ACHIMOTA  COLLEGE 


ON  THE  Gold  Coast  there  stand  three  perennial — one  might  almost 
say  imperishable — monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg: 
the  African  Hospital  at  Korle  Bu,  the  deep-water  harbour  at  Takoradi 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales’  College,  Achimota. 

Frederick  Gordon  Guggisberg  was  born  at  Toronto  on  20th  July, 
1869.  After  completing  his  school  education,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  due  course  was  gazetted  as  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  As  a  captain,  in  1902,  he  was  given 
special  employment  under  the  Colpnial  Office  on  the  task  of  making 
a  survey  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  survey  of  the  Colony,  and  was  Director  of  Surveys  during 
the  years  1905 — 1908.  During  the  War  of  1914 — 1918  he  commanded 
various  R.  E.  units  in  France,  and  finally  the  100th  Infantry  Brigade. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast 
in  1919,  and  held  this  position  till  1927. 

Sir  Gordon  was  a  fine  sportsman,  a  first-class  cricketer  and  a 
stylish  lawn-tennis  player.  He  was  also  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Church, 
and  not  only  himself  regularly  attended  Holy  Trinity  in  Accra,  but 
also  encouraged  other  senior  officials  to  do  so:  the  front  pew  was  rarely 
empty,  except  when  the  Governor  was  away  on  trek. 

On  his  appointment  as  Governor  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  his  previous  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  two 
primary  essentia!  needs  of  West  Africa  were,  in  the  first  place,  an 
improvement  in  the  health  services — without  good  health  a  nation 
can  make  no  progress,  and  secondly,  a  tremendous  advance  in 
education.  But  such  public  services  could  only  be  maintained  on  a 
satisfactory  scale  in  a  prosperous  country,  and  the  colossal  project  of 
the  deep-water  harbour  at  Takoradi  was  planned  and  carried  out  in 
order  to  foster  trade,  and  so  improve  the  revenue  of  the  Colony. 


But  education  was  the  thing  that  was  nearest  to  Guggisberg’s 
heart,  and  by  'education'  he  meant,  first  and  foremost,  not  mere  acade¬ 
mic  learning,  but  training  of  the  character  and  training  in  leadership. 
These  were  the  foundations  on  which  a  system  of  higher  education 
could  be  built  up.  Here  are  some  quotations  from  his  great  speech 
before  the  Legislative  Council  in  1923,  when  the  scheme  for  the  mighty 
college  of  Achimota  was  put  forward. 

"Without  the  willing  and  efficient  co-operation  of  African  leaders 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  sacred  trust  imposed  on  us — ‘the  well¬ 
being  and  development  of  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves'.  ” 

"What  is  really  required  is  an  institution  at  which  our  future 
teachers  can  obtain  a  higher  education  before  actually  learning  how  to 
teach.” 

"Wherever  one  turns  one  is  faced  by  the  necessity  to  fill  appoint¬ 
ments,  hitherto  occupied  by  Europeans,  with  Africans  possessing  a 
better  education  than  it  is  at  present  possible  for  them  to  obtain.” 

"Achimota  College . will  be  an  institution  at  which  the  African 

youth  will  receive,  first  and  foremost,  character-training  of  such  a  nature 
as  will  fit  him  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  secondly  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  a  leader  in  thought,  in  the 
professions,  or  in  industry  among  his  fellow-countrymen.” 

Sir  Gordon  visualised  the  day  when  Achimota  might  develop 
into  a  University — but  that  day  was  far  ahead:  "The  University  must 
come  in  due  course,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  Achimota  should  not  itself  expand  into  a  University 
when  it  has  done  enough  to  enable  sufficient  secondary  schools  to 
be  started.” 

In  1924  Sir  Gordon  published  his  booklet,  ‘The  Keystone,’  in 
which  he  elaborates  his  arguments  and  defends  his  policy.  He  writes: 
"We  may  dilate  on  the  fact  that  the  Keystone  of  Progress  is  educa¬ 
tion;  but  all  that  will  be  idle  rhetoric  if  we  mix  the  materials  of  the 
Keystone  badly.  Leave  out  the  most  important  part  in  the  material 
of  the  Keystone  and  the  arch  will  collapse;  leave  character-training  out 
of  our  educational  system  and  the  progress  of  the  African  races  will  ‘ 
inevitably  =  become  a  series  of  stumbles  and  fails  that  will  leave  a 
permanent  mark  on  them,  if  it  does  not  stop  their  advance  altogether.” 


“  What  is  character-training?...!  believe  that  Dr.  Jesse  Jones 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  What  he  practically  says  is  that  there  is  no 
definite  syllabus,  but  that  whatever  system  we  adopt,  we  must  endeavour 
to  graft  the  simple  virtues  on  our  children.  These  simple  virtues  are 
perseverance,  thoroughness,  order,  cleanliness,  punctuality,  thrift, 
temperance,  self-control,  obedience,  reliability,  honesty  and  respect  for 
parents.  To  these  I  would  add,  if  they  do  not  include  it,  a  correct 
appreciation  of  responsibility.” 

The  scheme  was  launched;  the  building  of  the  ‘grey  city’  was 
started  on  The  outlaw’s  hill’;  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fraser  was  appointed  as 
first  Principal,  and  Dr.  Aggrey  as  Assistant  Vice-Principal.  Friday, 
January  28th  1927,  saw  the  gathering  of  a  colossal  crowd  at  the  Dining 
Hall  for  the  formal  opening  of  Achimota  College. 

Sir  Gordon  referred  briefly  in  his  speech  to  the  seven  years  of 
preparation  that  had  made  this  day  possible,  and  went  on: 

“Achimota  will  give  Africans  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  in  their 
own  country  an  education  and  training  that  will  be  second  to  none.” 

He  then  outlined  the  bold  scheme  of  making  Achimota  an 
independent  body,  under  the  control  of  its  own  Council,  and  ended  his 
speech  with  these  words: 

“What  higher  education,  if  it  is  wisely  applied,  has  done  for 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  can  do  for  the  Gold  Coast  and  West  Africa, 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk  to 
the  broad  high  road  of  progress  leading  away  to  those  distant  blue  Hills 
of  Full  Attainment.  Every  penny  spent  at  Achimota  may  not  have 
been  laid  out  at  its  best;  no  one  would  claim  that  for  any  expenditure 
on  earth.  But  when  the  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  comes  to  be  written 
up,  one  may  be  certain  that  this  expenditure  will  be  reckoned  as 
more  productive,  more  wisely  laid  out  than  any  other  expenditure 
jncurred.” 

Three  years  later  Sir  Gordon  died.  The  destiny  of  Achimota 
College  is  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  its  history  yet  to  be  written.  But 
always  in  the  annals  of  the  College  the  name  of  its  founder  will  be 
honoured  and  remembered — the  name  of  a  great  leader  of  men  who 
first  had  the  courage  to  bring  higher  education  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

H.  C.  N. 


Founder’s  Day  1945. 


